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INTRODUCTION 


As a student, one is exposed to various teachers and teaching styles. 
When students become teachers, they become more familiar with 
pedagogical trends and textbooks. Having studied and taught at a 
number of academic institutions in the United States and Canada, 
both small, private colleges and large state institutions, I can 
reasonably claim with a high degree of confidence that I have learned 
more from my students than they have from me. One of the most 
fascinating tasks of a teacher is determining how a student’s mind 
works, and formulating the presentation of new, complex, or foreign 
concepts in such a way that the student is readily able to grasp them. 
Few things are more exhilarating for a teacher than seeing the look 
on a student’s face when, after repeated failed attempts, one of the 
teacher’s explanations finally resonates with the student’s mental 
machinery and the lightbulb begins to shine brightly! 


This booklet contains a concentrated summary of the lessons I use 
for a specialized, highly individualized intensive Arabic course that I 
developed for select students, usually very serious new students of 
Arabic or former students of Arabic who have been separated from 
Arabic for some time and need to refresh their knowledge. It is nearly 
impossible to use this as a self-study guide. A student is best served if 
these lessons are taught by a competent and experienced instructor. 
The methodology is one that evolved out of my experiences studying 
Arabic initially in American universities, then being forced to un- 
learn years of ‘Western’ Arabic training, and subsequently relearning 
Arabic in the classical method traditionally taught in the Middle East 
for over a thousand years. Having traveled both paths has provided 
me a sense of how to make what is usually taught through traditional 
methods more accessible to a student whose linguistic thought 
processes have been shaped by American and European teaching 
methods. In the lessons that follow, Arabic grammar has been 


divided into three main sections and presented with deliberately 


focused vocalization in such a way as to introduce students to pro- 
gressively more complex aspects of the language until, by lesson 30, 
they have a good grasp of basic standard Arabic grammar. 


This book is designed for a highly individualized course that 
condenses the most important aspects of basic standard Arabic 
grammar into a concentrated 30 lessons. Firstly, it is basic. There are 
many details that a comprehensive Arabic grammar would include 
but which are not included here. ‘This book focuses on only the most 
basic aspects of Arabic that are prerequisite to more advanced study. 
Secondly, this book deals with standard Arabic. Standard Arabic is 
used for scholarly, literary, and official purposes, unlike the dialects 
of Arabic that are commonly used for conversation in everyday life. 
Thirdly, it focuses on grammar. An initial very basic vocabulary set 
is provided merely as a vehicle to begin the lessons and progress from 
one lesson to the next. Thereafter, the book focuses on grammatical 
constructs, syntax, and morphology. Finally, this book is designed for 
an intensive course of only 30 lessons. After mastering these 30 
lessons, students should have a solid grasp of basic Arabic grammar, 
covering about 80-90% of the Arabic they will come across in any 
standard Arabic text. Serious students usually continue with 
advanced studies and learn the remainder in context. But before they 
can do so, students must first master basic standard Arabic grammar, 
have a good grasp of the triliteral root system, and understand how 
to use an Arabic dictionary. The following method aims to help them 
do exactly that. 


My thanks to Ali Taqi and to Haleema Qazi for testing the beta 


version before print. 


Praise for anything commendable in this diminutive volume belongs 
to my teachers and to theirs before them. Any flaws herein are no 


one’s but my own. 


Ali J. Hussain 
Chicago, 1425/2004 


PRELIMINARIES 


THE ARABIC ALPHABET 


First one must familiarize oneself with the Arabic alphabet. Learn 
the individual letters and their corresponding sounds. 


Jose ere oOo 
LLewru 
Coos ee 

G3? 


Arabic uses a semi-cursive script. This means that letters sometimes 
connect to each other and sometimes do not. Learn the beginning, 
middle, and ending forms of each letter, and learn which letters have 
no middle form (they only connect to the previous letter, never to the 
next). 


eh 
Par rs 


ish 9 Age 


CONSONANTS AND VOWELS 


Learn which letters are consonants and which letters can function as 
both consonants and vowels. 


JoA54EG eT eau ls 
bb UW Ui us 
Oe oe 


a 3° 


rd 


Learn the difference between short vowels and long vowels in Arabic. 


ie ig Jed) - 
3 33 3) 3 


Learn the combination of short vowels and consonants that form 
dipthongs. 


INITIAL VOCABULARY 


The following is a preliminary list designed to allow the lessons to 
begin. With each lesson’s homework, students are encouraged to 
submit words (in English) that they would like to use and, after vetting 
to ensure that none will cause complications that the student is not 
yet equipped to handle (broken plurals, diptotes, etc.), the relevant 
vocabulary (in Arabic) is provided at the next lesson. Then students 
can use their own vocabulary words to formulate homework 
sentences and practice compositions. The vocabulary for the course 
is thereby highly individualized and customizable, and therefore 
separate from this text. 


Non-human nouns Human nouns 

university dale professor Shaul 
library dik student cil 
book Qs director Jana 
office Wik. employee ab 9A 
company 4S BY teacher Usli6 
school 4a J president At) 
city diye friend co 


Adjectives 


new 


old 


near 


famous 


Bs. a 


Assorted 


from CA 


where Cl 


when (sl 
who OA 


LESSONS 
1-11 


CASES © CONSTRUCTIONS 


GENDER, DEFINITENESS, CASE ENDINGS, 
INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS, & 
PRONOUN SUFFIXES 


Gender: 


In Arabic there are only two genders: masculine and feminine. 
Generally speaking (there are some rare exceptions) words ending in 


a ta’ marbiitah ( © ) are feminine and words lacking this are masculine. 


eis Alls 


male student female student 
Definiteness: 


In Arabic the definite article is “ JI» and appears at the beginning 
of the word, connecting as appropriate. 


mi lua 


a male student the male student 
Case Endings: 


In Arabic there are three possible case endings, corresponding to the 
three cases, nominative ( & ) accusative ( © ), and genitive 
(2). Ifthe word is indefinite, the tanwin form is used, in which case 
the symbol is doubled ( © & ©) and is pronounced with an 
additional “n” sound. ‘Thus, the six possible forms of the word “male 
student” in Arabic are: 


indefinite definite 
nominative Cilla an |D FAY 
accusative lls CJL) 
genitive wills JU) 


Note that in the accusative indefinite, an extra alifis added at the end 
of the word, with the exception of words ending in hamzah ( © ) or ta’ 
marbiitah (© ). 


Independent Pronouns & Pronoun Suffixes: 


The following are the independent pronouns and their suffixes: 


suffix independent meaning 

ls. CS. I I 

2m. s. 3 + ert) you 
2f.s. JJ + cul you 

3m. s. oO + ..) he 

3 fs. la + i she 

2d. LS + Lait] you 

3d. law + Lea they 

lp. G4 eo) we 


2m. p. aS + aul 
2 f. p. OS + ou 
3m. p. edt ae they 
3 fp. Oe + Os 


ADJECTIVES & NOUN-ADJECTIVE PHRASES 


In Arabic the noun comes first, then the adjective(s) modifying it. 
Adjectives must match the nouns that they modify in case, gender, 


number, and definiteness. 
Thus: 


nominative accusative genitive 


Syoe Call Jajae Lil auae Cll 


a new (m.) student 


dade Aullb Saude Aull Saude Aullb 


a new (f.) student 


Aysat) CalLUall Ayal) Catal ayaa) CalUall 


the new (m.) student 


Sayre} 4ulUall Soyra3) lla) = Sayaall AulUall 


the new (f.) student 


Note that any noun with a possessive pronoun suffix is automatically 
definite and therefore will not have the definite article. Although the 
definiteness of this noun is assumed, the adjective modifying it must 
still match in definiteness. 


Thus: 
my (m.) student ill 


my new (m.) student aia} ill 
my (f.) student sills 


my new (f.) student Sada) sill 


Note also that, with the exception of the suffix for 1 s., the case 
endings on nouns with possessive pronoun suffixes appear on the last 
letter of the original word (excluding the suffix) and not on the suffix 
itself. Thus: 


nominative accusative genitive 


Ul 4alLUs alls 


his (m.) student 


The suffixes are fixed, with the exception of 3 m.s., 3 m.p., and 3 fip., 
all three of which take a kasrah for ease of pronunciation when 


suffixed onto a genitive noun. 


EQUATIONAL SENTENCES, NOMINATIVE 
CASE, & PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 


Equational Sentences: 


An Arabic equational sentence has two parts: the subject and the 
predicate. Equational sentences equate the two parts (as in X = Y) 
and always mean “subject is predicate.” The helping verb “to be” is 
unnecessary and is therefore implied between the two parts. 
Henceforth in this section on consttructions, English examples will 
show subjects underlined and predicates double underlined. 


Nominative Case: 


Subjects of equational sentences are nominative case. Predicates of 


equational sentences are nominative case. 


4 
The (m.) student is our friend. (Gay tice Cilal 


Predicate Adjectives: 


When an adjective itself serves as the predicate of an equational 
sentence, it is a predicate adjective. Predicate adjectives are always 
indefinite. 


a8 3 
The (m.) student is new. > Cis} 


Note that, unlike adjectives modifying nouns, predicate adjectives do 
not necessarily have to match the nouns they modify in case or 
definiteness, but must still match in gender. 


F 4 
The (f.) student is new. EorerS 4JUss| 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, PRONOUNS 
OF SEPARATION, & INTERROGATIVES 


In Arabic, the demonstrative pronouns are: 


this (m.) Jaa that (m.) Ein 
this (f.) oad that (£) lls 
these (human) oY pd those (human) SLY | 


When combined with a definite noun, they form a demonstrative 
phrase, which acts as a single unit. Demonstrative phrases are not 


complete sentences. 


This (m.) student cll) laa 
This (f) student 4slUall oda 


When combined with an indefinite noun, the combination does not 
act as a single unit. Each word is independent, and the result is an 
equational sentence. 


ePhic tua ketaclent: Clb Jae 


In order to avoid confusion in equational sentences where the subject 
is a demonstrative pronoun and the predicate is a definite noun, a 


pronoun of separation is used. The pronoun must correspond to the 


subject. 
This (m.) student. Cla!) \da 
This is a (m.) student. Glue Jaa 
This is the (m.) student. Cala! 5.) Jaa 


Interrogatives: 


Simple equational interrogatives can be made with le (what) or 


CF (who). 


What is this? Jaa le 
Who is she?* cs Un 


Also, any sentence can be made interrogative by beginning the 


sentence with Ja or ; 


You are a (m.) student. faniib= ert] 


Layla is a (f.) student. Als coll 
Are you a(m.) student? ai ent Ja 
Is Layla a (f.) student? 4s call 


Note that Ja and | are interchangeable, with the exception that Ja 


< 


is avoided when preceding words beginning with the letter J and 


< 


is avoided when preceding words beginning with the letter I 


*Inverted syntax will be discussed in the next lesson. 
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PREPOSITIONS, PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES, 
GENITIVE CASE, & INVERTED SYNTAX 


The following are some common Arabic prepositions: 


in/at ce 
on eS 
with @4 
from OA 


Prepositional phrases are composed of a preposition and the object 
of that preposition. Objects of prepositions are in the genitive case. 


we 


a university dala 
in a university dala oe 
in the university daclall oe 


Prepositional phrases are not complete sentences. ‘They can modify 
nouns or pronouns, or they can themselves serve as predicates. 


Tam a student. faniin ul 


Tam a student in a university. Aaa ost Cll ul 
Tam a student in the university. dactall sf Cilla ul 
Tam in the university. dactall ost ul 


Inverted Syntax: 


If a prepositional phrase is serving as the predicate of an equational 
sentence and the subject is indefinite, the syntax is inverted. 


we “ * 
A student is in the university. Gils daclal| is 


Cals , er 
Note that the word & appears last in the Arabic equational 
sentence, even though it is the subject. Prepositional phrases are 
never subjects of sentences. 


There are other instances in which syntax 1s inverted, but you need 
not concern yourself with them at this stage. As you become more 
familiar with Arabic sentence structure, you will naturally begin to 


recognize when something is unusual, such as syntax inversion. 


IDAFAH CONSTRUCTIONS 


An dafah construction shows a possessive relationship between two 
nouns. The first term of an zdafah never takes the definite article J! 
and never takes ¢anwin, but it may be any of the three cases (just like 
any normal noun), depending on the grammatical function of the 
idafah as a whole. The second term of an zd@fah must take either the 
definite article J! or tanwin, (just like any normal noun), but is always 
in the genitive case. Thus, the first term indicates the case of the 
idafah as a whole and the last (second) term indicates the definiteness 
of the zdafah as a whole. Idafahs are not complete sentences. 


” 4 Pst 

(nominative) the professor of the university dactall Slurey 
” 4 ee | 

(nominative) a professor of a university drole st) 


Note that adjectives cannot come between the nouns in an zda@fah. In 
order for adjectives to come as close as possible to the nouns they 
modify, they must come immediately after the zd@fah construction, in 


reverse order of the nouns they modify. 


Ayaall § ja:Sll Aeclall Staal 


the new professor of the large university 


Complex Jdafahs: 


Complex idafahs are merely strings of two or more simple (two-noun) 
idafahs. As such, the first term must still follow rules for first terms of 
idafahs and the last term must follow the rules for the rule for last 
terms of zdafahs. However, any term that is neither the first nor the 
last in the string is actually both the second term of one zda@fah in the 
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string and the first term of the next id@fah in the string. As such, it 
may take neither the definite article J! nor tanwin (because it is the 
first term of the next zda@fah), and it must be in the genitive case 
(because it is the second term of the previous ¢d@fah). 


Thus: 


Heclall Se poe Cie 


the office of the director of the library of the university 
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KANA (& HER SISTERS) CONSTRUCTIONS, & 
ACCUSATIVE CASE 


In Arabic, equational sentences are put in the past by using the 
perfect tense conjugation of kana. Equational sentences are negated 
by using the perfect conjugation of laysa. At this point, there is no 
need to learn the full conjugations of these two verbs, but you should 
be familiar with at least the 1 s., the 2 m.s. and 2 f's. conjucations for 
now. These two verbs (as well as some others) are referred to as 
“sisters” because they function in the same way grammatically. Adana 
(and her sisters) constructions are complete sentences. Adana con- 
structions have three parts. In order, they are: the kana, the subject 
of kana, and then the predicate of kana. Subjects of kana constructions 
are nominative case. Predicates of kana constructions are accusative 


case. Recall that predicate adjectives are always indefinite regardless 


of case. 
Thus: 
2 3 
The (m.) student is new. > Cilal) 
4 3 r 
The (m.) student is not new. Jayax CilUal Cul 
a gx s 
The (m.) student was new. Jagan CilUal OS 
28 4 
The (f.) student is new. da AIL) 
The (f.) student is not new. bide 4slU) earvernl| 
The (f.) student was new. bide AU!) Culs 


Note that if the subject of a kana construction 1s a pronoun, it may be 
omitted. It remains the implied subject. The subject is clear since the 


verb is conjugated specifically for each pronoun. 
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Thus: 


He is not a (m.) student. Lilla Onl 
He was a (m.) student. Lille eS 


She is not a(f.) student. Aulus eakverry| 
She was a (f.) student. Aull ex 


Some of the other sisters in this family include: 


To not be Cul 


To become (in the morning) oo 


To become (in the evening) cqutal 
To still be (remain) Use 
To still be (remain) JI5 li 
To ‘as long as’ be ala la 


You will learn full verbal conjugations in later lessons. For now, focus 
on recognizing kdna and laysa constructions and understanding how 
they function. 
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INNA (& HER SISTERS) CONSTRUCTIONS 


Inna and her sisters are a group of particles in Arabic that have the 
same grammatical function. Jnna (and her sisters) constructions have 
three parts. They are, in order: the zna, the subject of ina, and the 
predicate of imma. Subjects of inna constructions are in the accusative 
case. Predicates of inna constructions are in the nominative case. Inna 
and her sisters are fixed particles. They do not conjugate as verbs do 
and they do not take case endings as nouns do. Only ina construc- 
tions are always complete sentences. Most of her sisters’ construc- 
tions are not complete sentences. Layta and la‘alla are verb-like 
particles and their constructions can sometimes translate into English 
as complete sentences (when used in the sense noted in parentheses, 


below). The following are znna and her sisters: 


Indeed, | 
ova that... Ol 
... because... OY 
.. but, : a 
...perhaps, maybe, might... dal (to hope) 
...1fonly... ul (to wish) 


Thus: 

dae Glu 
“yas Cll 6) 
Suae Cull 5S 


The (m.) student is new. 


Indeed, the (m.) student is new. 


... but the (m.) student is new. 
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a8 4 
The (f) student is new. oa 4 lL!) 


Indeed, the (f) student is new. Bos 4 tall Oo! 
... but the (f.) student is new. dada 4Uall os 


Recall that sana (and her sisters) are verbs and their subjects need not 
be explicitly stated because sunjects are implied in conjugation. Inna 
(and her sisters) are not verbs. The subjects of ina (and her sisters) 
constructions cannot be implied. If the noun itself is not directly 
stated, a pronoun must be used. Pronouns are suffixed to inna and 
her sisters. 


Thus: 
Indeed, he is new. RYRES 43) 
... but he is new. uaa ais) 
Indeed, she is new. EREREN i 
... but she is new. PRYREN E 
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REGULAR PLURALS, KULL & BA‘D 


Regular Plurals: Arabic regular plurals are made by adding the 
following suffixes: 


Masculine plural Feminine plural 
7 8 
Nominative O39... ol : 
Accusative Oe ibis ol re 
Genitive Oe Sos Ol Sats 


Note that the accusative and genitive forms of these plurals appear 
the same. 


Feminine plurals follow the rules of éanwin and SI as normal. 
However, masculine plurals never take éanwin. For masculine regular 
plurals, the addition of “SI indicates definiteness and the absence of 
‘U" indicates indefiniteness. 


They are upstanding Muslims (male and female). 


CA cca Datla Wale ia 


The (f.) directors of the university are (f.) Muslims. 


Also note that if a masculine regular plural is the first term of an 
idafah, the letter ‘OU’ at the end is dropped. For example: 


Ce) sesie Aaclall 9 re Cpl 
The (m.) directors of the university are not (m.) famous. 
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Kull and Baa: 


In Arabic, ‘al? and ‘some’ are usually found in ida@fah construct or 
joined with a pronoun suffix. For example: 


Aalue » alu US 


Every Muslim (m. and f)... 


bs jaall 5 SLIUaI Cyr 


Some of the (f) students and (f.) teachers... 


Sometimes ‘A! is added and the nouns are made definite when used 
in the sense of ‘everyone’ or ‘everything’ or ‘some [people]’ or ‘some 


[things].’ For example: 
a2 @ 3 
44 gay USI! 
Everyone loves it/him. 
. ay . ay 
tla (yacdll 9 La (yacdll 


Some are here and some are there. 


Ogee as Y agizans GSI 5 Gy galuve aglS 


All of them are Muslims but some of them don’t study. 
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BROKEN PLURALS & DIPTOTES 


There are many forms of broken plurals and diptotes. As you 


advance in Arabic you will become more familiar with them. This is 


just a cursory introduction so that you will not be shocked when you 


see them. 


Broken Plurals: In addition to regular plurals, Arabic also has broken 
plurals. The easiest way to learn these is to familiarize yourself with 


some common patterns. ‘Then when you come across a new word that 


is in one of these patterns, you will recognize that it is a broken plural. 


soul 


door 


grandfather 


grape 
magician 
dead 


bone 
shadow/shade 


generous 


army/soldier/troop 


prison 


scholar 
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3 ay 


Cl — Cal 


1D eel = 4k 
ive Ci 


Mm ots wos 
Joa — a 
os 3 6 

sa — Oe 


Diptotes: Most Arabic words are triptotes (exhibit all three case 
markers) but diptotes are an exception. Diptotes only show the 
nominative and accusative marker. When they are genitive, they 
appear accusative and don’t show their genitive-ness. Diptotes also 
never take tanwin (when they behave like diptotes). Sometimes, there 
are exceptions to the exception: diptotes behave like triptotes when 
they have an explicit definite article, ‘Sh, and when they are the first 
term of an idafah. Remember that every term of a complex idafah 
(except the last) is a first term. 


Some examples of diptote forms are: 


Feminine names 


(Qed pee Aabali) 


Masculine names that endi iy Wa marbiitah 


(Aa «3 5a8) 


Words in the patterns 
a 


Je lal ¢ sles, and others 


Words that have entered Arabic from other languages, such as 
Zo o fe 
(Cibiuds ¢ (pied ¢ Aisl >) 
Some broken plural patterns are also diptotes, such as 
Jelia (Aplin), 
Sy 9 5 8 oo Os 
Je! 5 (481 58) 
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COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF EQUATIONAL 
& “SISTERS” CONSTRUCTIONS 


There are only four types of complete sentence structures in Arabic. 
So far, we have learned three of them. They are as follows: 


Equational Sentences: 


They have two parts: 
1) the nominative subject of equational sentence 


2) the nominative predicate of equational sentence 


Kana and her sisters constructions: 


They have three parts: 
1) the kana, conjugated for subject 
2) the nominative subject of kana (sometimes implied) 
3) the accusative predicate of kana 


Inna and her sisters constructions: 


They have three parts: 
1) the inna 
2) the accusative subject of na (sometimes a pronoun suffix) 
3) the nominative predicate of zna 
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Soon we will learn the last of the four types, which is 
Verbal sentences: 


These have three parts: 
1) the verb, conjugated for subject 
2) the nominative subject of the verb 
3) the accusative object of the verb (with the exception of 


intransitive verbs and passive verbs) 


Predicates (of the first three types of constructions) need not be single 
words. Any of these four types of complete constructions can serve in 
the place of a predicate, thus forming complete sentences within 
larger complete sentences. As you will see by the end of this course, 
every (proper) Arabic sentence that you read, no matter how long or 
complicated or intricate, will be either one of these four types, or 
some combination of two or more of these four types. When coming 
across any sentence you do not understand: 


1) Identify which of these four structures it is 
2) Remind yourself how many parts that type of structure has 


3) Identify each of those parts 


Learn these four basic structures well, and you will be able to tackle 


any Arabic sentence. 
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LESSONS 
12-18 


TENSES @ MOODS 


I 


VERBAL SENTENCES, 
PERFECT TENSE (PAST), & 
VERB-SUBJECT AGREEMENT 


Most Arabic verbal sentences have three parts: The conjugated verb, 
the nominative subject of the verb, and the accusative object of the 
verb. Sometimes the subject is not specified. A specified subject is 
unnecessary since the verb is conjugated for subject. Note that 
intransitive verbs do not have objects. 


Perfect Tense: 
Most Arabic verbs are triliteral (have three root letters). The verb ‘to 


do’ ( O24) is generally used as the example for learning conjugations. 
The perfect tense denotes past action. 


are 4 . 3 
alls Cilea I did that. 


Verb conjugations must be memorized and you must be perfectly 
comfortable with them before continuing. Note that 3 d. is gender 
specific. 
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Perfect verb 


ls. Cilea ij I 
2m. s. ss E Cai you 
2f.s. Clea eat you 
3m. s. Oss RQ he 
3 fis. Clea ‘e she 
2d. ailes Lal you 
3d. (ied (Dad Lea they 
lp. Le’ Os we 
2m. p. eile aul you 
2 f. p. Crles Cl you 
3m. p. | shed aa they 
3 f. p. les ‘y they 


Negation of Past with Perfect Tense: 


The past may be negated using the perfect tense and the negation 
particle “4, though classically, the imperfect jussive is more 
commonly used. 


ayes 8 8 eB 
AM Cie Ls I did not do that. 


Verb-Subject Agreement: 


Note that verbal sentences often begin with the verb. This is proper 
Arabic syntax. Also, because verbs are conjugated for subject, the 
subject does not need to be specified (as in the examples above). Ifa 
subject is specified and the verb comes before the subject, the verb is 
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conjugated for gender but remains singular. If the subject is specified 
before the verb, then the verb must be conjugated also for number. 


US Go Uall G98 
The students studied the book (verb first, singular). 


CUS | 52050 CUA!) 
The students studied the book (specified subject first, verb plural). 
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IMPERFECT TENSE, INDICATIVE MOOD 
(PRESENT AND FUTURE), & 
NEGATION OF THE PRESENT 


The imperfect indicative denotes either present action or future 
action. Note that the conjugations for 2.m.s ( Gil ) and 3.fs. (Cs ) 
appear the same. 


Imperfect indicative verb 


ls. Cai i I 
2m. s. facts Cai) you 
2fs, Gales cil 
3m. s. facet FS he 
3 fis. (Jaa (> 


she 
od. Cash Lait] you 
Pao A 
3d. ra Lea they 
By 3s 40% 
Ip. Jai (oe we 


2m. p. Cy gles aul you 

2f. p. Cail you 
a 28, 33 

3m. p. C slags a they 


3 fp. RL they 


Though technically not necessary, the particle sawfa (8) is often 
used to make clear that future tense is intended. Safa is sometimes 
abbreviated and prefixed as a sa-. 
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4 Pf 

Jas Ido / Iam doing, or I will do. 
oS ae 

fe] C9 gay I will do. 

Sy UE 

aalis I will do. 


Negation of the present: 


The present is negated with the particles oor ¥. 


By 3% 
fact ¥ Ido not do / Iam not doing. 
By 3% 
eal la I do not do / I am not doing. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE, JUSSIVE MOOD 
(NEGATION OF PAST) 


In the jussive mood, the final dammah is replaced with a sukiin, and 
niins get dropped except for the feminine plurals. 


Imperfect jussive verb 


Is. Cai aA 1 
2m. s. ert al any you 
2f.s. “e Js ai al cai you 
3m. s. acre al a he 
eae Oa al e she 
2d. Sadi al Lei you 
3. aa al Las they 
2m. p. | plas al ail you 
Qf p. Coes al Cul you 
3 m. p. E aa al aa they 
3 fp. piers al ‘y they 


The imperfect jussive is commonly used with the negation particle al 


to negate the past. ; 
Als asi al I did not do that. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE, SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
(DESIRE, NEGATION OF FUTURE) 


In the subjunctive mood, the final dammah is replaced with a fathah, 
and niins get dropped except for the feminine plurals. 


Imperfect subjunctive verb 


< ° 


ls. fact os ul I 


2m. s. Casi ol an you 
2 fis. “e is ai ol cai you 
3m. s. Js re wi RQ he 

3 fis. Oa ra ‘e she 
2d. Sasi és Ladi you 
3d. bere és Lea they 
lp. : ai ol OM we 

2m. p. | sles ol Fat you 
2f. p. Class ol Cal you 
3 m. p. > re ol aa they 
3 f. p. “laa: e ‘3 they 
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The imperfect subjunctive is used to express wishes or desires. It is 


also used with the negation particle eh to negate the future. 


2 
ANS Cs om) I want to do that 
ra. I will not do that. 


Other particles that make the verbs after them subjunctive include: 
J : os / es and py These all mean “in order to...” or “so 
that...” 


5 gees ae 
Or) Y data) eel! C48. I went to the university to study. 


Cnw) isl ae I went to the university to study. 
- 38 si oe : , 

ow) eS aes I went to the university to study. 
we HOA BS 

nw) ri I went to the university to study. 
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PAST PROGRESSIVE CONSTRUCTIONS & 
THEIR NEGATION 


In Arabic, the past progressive is composed of the combination of a 
perfect kana + imperfect indicative verb, both conjugated for the 


subject. 


I studied the Arabic language. 


Jas yall 4alll Go jal Gus 


I used to study the Arabic language. 


Negating the kana portion negates the past progressive. 


Aas yall 4alll Yo yal Gus Le 


I did not use to study the Arabic language. 


I did not use to study the Arabic language. 
One could negate the verb portion if such emphasis is intended: 


4s yall Sell) Ys yal Y Gus 


T used to not study the Arabic language. 
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COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF 
VERB TENSES & MOODS 


This session of the course is dedicated to a comprehensive review. 
Verb tenses and moods must be mastered before continuing to the 
next phase of this course. 
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ROOTS AND FORMS 
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FORM I, 
INTRODUCTION TO TRILITERAL ROOTS, 
& THE ARABIC DICTIONARY 


Like other Semitic languages, Arabic is based on triliteral roots (and 
rarely, quadriliteral roots). For example, the following words are 


related and share the same root letters) 2-GQ- ¢ 

43S writing (the act of writing something) 

Gils author (someone who writes) 

ik, office (a place where things are written) 

Lis book (written pages bound together) 

4siSs library (a place where written materials are stored) 


By contrast, in English, the word ‘author’ comes from Latin augere, 
‘book’ comes from Old English/Germanic 60c, ‘library’ comes from 
Latin liber, etc. 


In Arabic, the words are both conceptually related (in meaning) and 
morphologically related (in form). This is why it is important to 
familiarize yourself with Arabic roots, and to learn how to use a root- 
based dictionary rather than one in which the entries are listed 
alphabetically by individual words. It is also important not to fall into 
the lazy trap of learning new verb forms by remembering only the 
perfect tense. Learn the perfect and imperfect indicative together. 


There are fourteen verb forms in Arabic. The first ten are common 


and you must know them well. I encourage all students to learn the 
following for each new Arabic verb form: 
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3ms perfect, 3ms imperfect indicative, verbal noun, active participle, 
passive participle, and imperative. These are usually learned using 
the root for the generic verb “to do,” oe c- =e 


For form I: 


Imperative PP AP VN | Imp. Ind. | Perfect 


on ° Zz 


Bi 
tls | Bere 8 : 8( Os alc se AlZ%3 
‘ g ) gRRA s - = 


For form I of the verb root G — © - J these would be: 


aN 


Cia | EsIT | KS | 2G] 


s ° 7 * od 
7 


teas” 


Some other examples of form I Arabic verbs are: 


To study Cau - or 
To know Abi. 4 


To gather (some things) together aad ea> 
Jaan _ Jaan 


To protect, memorize 


Note that the vowel on the middle radical varies from one verb to 
another. This is why it is important to memorize both the perfect and 
imperfect indicative together when learning new verbs. For the time 
being, we will use only verbs that have three consonants as the root 
letters. Note also that, although you will have to learn the beginnings 
of each imperative form, the endings all follow the same patterns as 


jussive endings. 
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FORM II 


Form II Arabic verbs have a doubled middle radical (marked by a 


Shaddah). 
Imperative PP AP VN Imp. Ind. | Perfect 
ee (oss al os glo 3% g(y es as 


The meanings of form II verbs are most commonly: 


Causative (to make the object be or do form J). 


to carry 


ale 


to teach 


to make s.o./s.t. carry, to burden with 


Transitivising (form II is the transitive version of an intransitive form 


I verb). 


cs 


to be happy 


-eh 


Coma 


to be weak 


co 
to make s.o. happy 


24h - 


Caria 


to make s.o./s.t. weak 
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Intensive/extensive (to do form I more intensely or more frequently) 


to break to smash into many pieces 


Se Ga, 
ad yaa fa ya 


to kill to massacre, slaughter 


Estimative (to consider the object as having the characteristics of 


form I) 


to lie to consider s.o. a liar, to disbelieve s.o. 
Gute Gite 
to tell truth to consider s.o. honest, to believe s.o. 


Denominative (to make, do, or be occupied with the noun of form J) 


tent to pitch a tent 
w OF as, - GL 
Ua Ue 
a sick person to nurse s.o. who is ill 
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FORM III 


Form III Arabic verbs have an alif ) between the first and middle 


radical. 


Imperative PP AP VN Imp. Ind. | Perfect 


° a) o> oO, 


Ielels | *[elis | vlelis | Alelas | fel | fel 


The meanings of form II verbs most commonly involve effort and/or 


reciprocity. 


Effort (to try to accomplish the form I verb). Note the implied 


reciprocity. 
to kill to try to... = to fight) 
won (gil 
to come first, precede to try to... (= to race) 


¢ oie € tie 


to throw to the ground to try to... (= to wrestle) 
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For some form I verbs involving prepositions, their form III verb 


takes a direct object instead: 


eel eS Als 


to write to... to write to... 
to sit next to... to sit next to... 


For some form I verbs involving qualities or states, their form III verb 


means applying that quality or putting into that state: 


Aue ae 
er Cla 
to be good, kind to treat well, kindly 


Form III is also sometimes denominative (to make, do, or be 


occupied with the noun of form I) 


weo Z AE Ves 
Equal, alike to double 


ya alu 


a Journey to go on a journey (= to travel) 
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FORM IV 


Form IV Arabic verbs have an alif ( ) or »@ ( G ) before the first 
consonant (which always has a sukin). 


Imperative PP AP VN | Imp. Ind.| Perfect 


9% ao) wy 4e 9 as /8 
! oLxsl ig : Seal A ches 
2 Z £ 2 a 


The meanings of form IV verbs are sometimes similar to form II, and 


include: 


Causative, transitivising, or doubly transitivising: 


to sit to seat someone 
to eat to feed someone 


When both are causative, sometimes there are shades of meaning 
between IT and IV: 


to know to teach to inform 
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Other meanings include: 


Entering into a state of being: 


nw 
Coe 
to be fast 


z - 
E 


7 


to be slow 


aad 


to be in front of 


Denominative: 


gw 34 


DS ~) 
backside 


\ 


—) 


Ee 
to hasten, speed up 


—w" 


aod 
(hi 
° 


to slow down, decelerate 


N 


— 


3 
ne 


as 


to advance 


to turn away, run away 
d 


to bear fruit 


Estimative (similar to some form IIs): 


ne - ° 


ann 


b. 


to praise to consider s.o. praiseworthy 
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FORM V 


Form V Arabic verbs are related to form II but have an additional 
@ ( os ) in the beginning. 


Imperative PP AP VN | Imp. Ind.| Perfect 


1 o[53e | widsce | wie sca | widac | sie sc- 1G 4% 
! , 2 


The meanings of form V verbs are also related to the meanings of 


form II and include: 


What is transitive in form II becomes reflexive/reciprocal in form V 
(the object of form II is the subject experiencing form V... often 


translated as passive): 


tobe big to make big to make oneself big, become big 
(to be arrogant) 


to know to teach to learn 


(to become knowledgeable) 
(to absorb the teaching for o.s.) 


to imitate, to make s.t. to take the form of s.0./s.t., 
resemble, resemble, to make o.s. resemble s.o./s.t. 
copy to make s.t. 


appear similar 
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Cras Code Gas5 
to happen _ to report, to discuss (with each other) 
to speak about 


Denominative, adopting traits or characteristics for oneself: 


France to become French-y 


iS yl ay 


America to become Americanized 
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FORM VI 


Form VI Arabic verbs are related to form III but have an additional 
a ( os ) in the beginning. 


Imperative PP AP VN __ | Imp. Ind. | Perfect 


Is\elas | *elacs | *Lolact| “eles | *lelag | dela 
s j 


The meanings of form VI verbs are also related to the meanings of 
form III and include: 


What is transitive in form III becomes reflexive/reciprocal in form 
VI (the object of form III is the subject experiencing form VI... often 
translated as passive): 


Ak als 

to bless (s.0./s.t.) to be blessed 

ose ass 

to help (s.o.) to help each other (= to cooperate) 


° 


& Ou & 
to contend, dispute (w. s.o.) to contest each other, 
dispute each other 


Chal 5 ial 


to contact, write to (s.o.) to write to each other back and 
forth (= correspond) 
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aie C31 
to answer, respond to (s.o.) to respond to each other 
repeatedly back and forth 


Traits or characteristics adopted by God for Himself above all others: 


Blessed above all others 


° 


lad 


Exalted above all others 
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FORM VII 


Form VII Arabic verbs have an additional nin ( 0) in the beginning. 


Imperative PP 


VN Imp. Ind. 


Perfect 


fe Ae Pace, 
| faail 


Zz 


The meanings of form VII verbs are usually reflexive to direct objects 


of form I (and sometimes IV) so it is often translated as passive or 


intransitive. 


Note that the reflexive sense applies only to what was the direct 


object of another form. The subject of form VII is never what was 


the indirect object of another form. Note also in form VI there is 


never any reciprocal sense (such as is common in forms V or VI). 


to break (s.o./s.t.) 


--? 


Js 


to split, cleave (s.t.) 


to cut (s.t.) 


o- S) 


to break (intransitive) 


- = ° | 
to crack open, burst, 
explode (all intransitive) 


ei 


to be cut 
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oN, 
ES 
—n" 


to fix (s.t.), make right 


een? 
Cassy) 
to be uncovered, to make 


manifest, to make apparent 


4 


(aba) 


s 


to be extinguished 


2 if 3) 


to be fixed, made right 
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FORM VIII 


Form VIII Arabic verbs have an additional /a’ (2) in the beginning. 


Imperative PP AP VN Imp. Ind. | Perfect 


an) -) ° 


wz 
1° : “cht | “lacks | Sled) | Letty | fats 
“OE 7 7s oo 


\n— 


The meanings of form VII verbs are usually reflexive, reciprocal, or 


passive/intransitive. 
Reflexive: 
ay Be ae 28 
ce oa pe) 
to put (s.o./s.t.) forward to put oneself in the way 
(to oppose) 
any: Go 2 at] 
to be near tos.t. to make oneself closer to s.t. 


(to approach) 


ahs “ackS| 


to uncover (s.t.) to uncover for oneself (to discover) 


oe i - aii\| 
to touch (s.t.) to try to get a hold of (s.t.) for 
oneself (to request) 
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Reciprocal (conjugated for duals or plurals): 


- is 


to fight/kill (s.o.) 


Pad dq 


efo> 


to argue 


“i 


to meet 


to fight/kill each other 


a xe) 


to argue with each other 


sil 


to meet with each other 


Passive (w/ roots that have no form VII) 


- 
ve 


“pe 
to help 


Su 
to fill (s.t.) 


ae “| 
to be helped by God 
(to be made victorious) 


pur) 


to become full 
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FORM IX 


Form IX Arabic verbs have a doubled third radical at the end 
(marked by a shaddah). Form IX is the rarest of the first ten (most 


common) verb forms, but not as rare as the remaining (uncommon) 


forms XI-XIV. 
Imperative PP AP VN Imp. Ind. | Perfect 
i} ° ° we ° -) i} 
Ile) Bl- 34 Blo 3 JM 3| |< ri “laa 


The meanings of form IX verbs are rare and most commonly seen 


only with the sense of becoming a color or quality. 


For example: 


e 
\ 
° 
—pl 


the color red 


3S rx.) 3 

D gual 

the color black 
3 0 j 


ee 


bent, skewed 


bl 


lame (leg) 


eee 


& 


to turn red 


aul 


to turn black 


to become bent or skewed 


to become lame, 
to lose the strength in one’s leg 
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FORM X 


Form X Arabic verbs have an additional sin and ta’ ( 4 ) in the 


beginning. 


Imperative PP AP VN Imp. Ind. P 


The meanings of form X verbs usually have a sense of trying or 
attempting to do something. Some are also estimative, or 


denominative. 


- \ % it ar) \ 
to be safe and sound to surrender, submit, capitulate, 
give (oneself) up 


aad a ras | 

to serve (a purpose) to use (try to make it serve its 
purpose) 

c= eo 

to exit to extract (try to pull s.t. out of...) 


ale a\3 jo } 


to know to try to know (enquire, ask about) 
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Estimative: 


to unbind, untie 


S35 


to be necessary 


qa e 


X= 


to be good nice 


Denominative: 


khalifah, caliph 


235 


vizier, minister 


ar a) \ 
Fo 


to regard something as halal (to 


consider fair game, seize, usurp) 


to consider something as 


necessary for oneself (to deserve) 


to consider s.t. good, appropriate 


(to approve, condone) 


to appoint s.o. as caliph 
oe Ow | 


to appoint s.o. as minister 
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PASSIVE VOICE 


The passive voice is enecountered fairly frequently in Arabic. 
Fortunately, the difference between a passive and active verb is a 
relatively consistent minor change in the short vowel pattern. 
Unfortunately, since modern written Arabic is rarely vocalized, you 
may come across a verbal sentence that initially appears to make no 
sense, until you realize that the verb is in passive voice. 


3 


Theoretical Theoretical VII 
only only 
Pec . *i VIII 
Theoretical Theoretical Ix 
only only 


glo 2Zo 2 | t40 xX 
*» eal 
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The differences between the patterns for active and passive verbs are 
very similar to the differences you have already encountered in the 
patterns of active participles and passive participles. Note the 
generally consistent short vowel shifts in the first (4) and middle 
(& ) radicals for the perfect tense, and the generally consistent short 
vowel shifts in the subject prefix and middle radical ( & ) for the 
imperfect indicative. Note also the and the long vowel shifts for forms 


III and VI, in which the long alif( ) becomes a long waw ( 9). 


Thus, 
Us| Cus He wrote the book 
(book is object of the active verb) 
3 to a wee 
Clas! Cus The book was written 


(book is now subject of the passive verb) 


As this example shows, without short vowel markers, both sentences 
appear exactly the same. Without context, it would be impossible to 
determine the exact meaning of the unvowelled sentence. Among the 
skills you will develop as you become more literate in Arabic is the 
ability to understand sentences without short vowel markers and to 
identify passive verbs contextually. 


Recall that Arabic form VII verbs and form IX verbs already have 
essentially passive meanings, thereby making a passive form 
redundant. 
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IRREGULAR, WEAK VERBS 


You are already familiar with the fact that three letters of the Arabic 
alphabet ( \ $, G ) are both consonants and vowels. Verbs whose 
first, middle, or last radical is one of these letters are irregular. When 
this is the case for the middle radical, the verb is called ‘hollow.’ 


We will not go into exhaustive detail regarding all the variations and 
conjugations. Instead, you should familiarize yourself with general 
patterns, then apply your new knowledge in context as you learn new 


verbs. 


Some examples of verbs with a vowel as the first radical include: 
# a i t 2 
To arrive as erry 
A it ete - 
To promise 2 jc 4 


You are already familiar with two hollow verbs ( OS and Cal ). 


Some other examples are: 


AS = & i 
Tovisit 3338 JIG 


oF 


To sell an ae 
. sek te 
To rise ase oe 
os - -y - 
To fast a Baer alia 
Bo ae - 
To almost MS als (always followed by another verb) 
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Some examples of verbs with a vowel as the last radical include: 


pith (She ‘ae 

To call upon ge lea 

° é one fe “ee 

To complain 1 [Eee 
To walk ° a A. cena 


To cry (sh ae 
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DOUBLED ROOTS & 
QUADRILITERAL ROOTS 


Some triliteral Arabic roots have the same consonant as both the 
second and third radical. ‘These doubled consonants are designated 
by a shaddah. During conjugation the shaddah sometimes breaks apart 


and the two consonants separate. 


To complete ay a 
To untie, unbind, make permissible ~ EN 
To make intense aren s 
To extend 1a av 
a ge we 
To pass see oh 
To ring (make the sound of a bell) OR Oo 


There are a few quadrilateral verb roots in Arabic. Some are 
onomatopoetic, some are of Arabic origin, some are non-Arabic 
words that have entered into the Arabic language, and others are 


neologisms. 
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To shake, quake ON} J35 


3g Owed _-7 Ow 
To translate omar eS 

gs SOEs Ler ee My 
To decorate (ornament) —1 = — J) 

ae $73 eee re 
To philosophize Cacala 


oF Be 
To mumble age: Ags 
o Us =, Sy, 
To whisper Ca 52 eras) 


To filter Baits ils 


We will not go into exhaustive detail regarding all the variations and 
conjugations. Instead, you should familiarize yourself with general 
patterns, then apply your new knowledge in context as you learn new 
verbs. 
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SINGLE PAGE SUMMARY OF ARABIC FORMS 


You must master forms I-X in order to achieve basic competence in 
standard Arabic. Forms XI-XIV are rarely encountered, if at all. 


Imperative PP AP Imp. Ind. | Perfect 


% 

| ee | 2 
| «6. | 4 
\ 

‘ 
+ 
7 

ee 


Islets | *jelas aelas | lel | cel 
i al = 
0% 3 Yo 0 9 0% 
Ifesi | "fait Ste | apes | fall 
8 aoe 
Be alsa | lw sce alate (S40 (84% 
Chea - meas jfaaxs (fe 
ol(21 7s falar sca] ol 9 ece | wi Al 4e | g(elen Paes 
a) a) 20 ° 20 
° oe 1 rt & ae ie 3 7 
!*leeil | *leavs | “leas JLeail jets | casi! 
a 5 Z s eo ra 
Z Pad ge ° vo ve 
° milo oes oa 7S . a we aoe 
I *lecs| | “leres | “leas Jie! flexes | chaczal 
s 7 s eae s 
!° pas Bi- S38 a) Ss %0 . Al-8- al-° 
tina) | aks | aks | SMa | fake | eal 
oa £ 2 - §£ st £ 
Leese) [eee 8) “Lede Nicene sledces | -Lekse. 
7 & 7 7 £ Z * £ 


Learn this page well, and you will be able to identify almost any 
Arabic word. 


BEYOND THE BASICS 


Serious students will continue learning more advanced aspects of 
Arabic grammar in context as we translate the texts of their choice, 
be they religious, legal, medical, scientific, journalistic, literary, or 


any other Arabic language text. 


Now the real fun begins! 
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This book was made possible by the generous support of 
individuals who believe that it helps to make 
the world a better place. 


If you know of any individuals or libraries you think would 
benefit from receiving a complimentary copy of this book, please 


visit: 


www.strangefruitpress.com 
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This concise, distilled summary of Arabic grammar is 
designed for intensive Arabic language study and review. 
Arabic grammar is divided into three main sections and 
presented with deliberately focused vocalization in such a 
way as to introduce students to progressively more complex 
aspects of the language until, by lesson 30, they have a good 


grasp of basic standard Arabic grammar. 
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